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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

By Dr. Charles D. McIver, 1 President State Normal College, Greensboro, 

North Carolina 

At a conference held in Raleigh, February 13, 1903, represent- 
ing all educational interests — state, denominational and private — 
the opinion was unanimous that all influences should be brought to 
bear upon the improvement of the rural public schools, that the con- 
solidation of school districts, the improvement of schoolhouses and 
the adoption of the principle of local taxation for public education 
were our three fundamental needs, and that there should be a sys- 
tematic and persistent agitation to secure these ends. 

The writer's work as district director has been largely, though 
not entirely, confined to North Carolina, and practically all of it has 
been done in connection with and through the following agencies : 

I. Educational Conference for various purposes. 

II. A systematic, popular campaign for local taxation. 

III. The organization and work of the Women's Association for 
the betterment of public schoolhouses in North Carolina. 

I. 

Educational Conferences. — Conferences at Raleigh, Greensboro, 
Charlotte and Hickory were held. The general purpose of these 
conferences was the same, though the distinctive feature of the 
first at Raleigh was general organization, that of the second and 
third, at Greensboro and Charlotte, the promotion of the idea of 
community philanthropy, while the purpose of the fourth was to 
saturate a community with such educational sentiment as would 
make it ready to vote a special local tax for schools. 

All of the conferences were attended by the state superintendent, 
the governor, the president of the State University, the president of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, the president of the State 
Normal School and Industrial College, and representatives of the 
leading' denominational colleges of the state. A large number of 
public and private school-teachers and of citizens engaged in various 
callings were also present at each conference. 

1 Special Agent, Southern Education Board. 
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I paid the railroad expenses of the superintendents of about 
fifty counties in the western part of the state, enabling each of 
them to attend one of the conferences, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come in touch with one another and with the educational 
leaders of the state, and, at the same time, giving the state superin- 
tendent an opportunity to outline a uniform plan for his lieutenants. 

We had planned to hold two conferences in the eastern part of 
North Carolina, but, finding that Secretary Buttrick, of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, was planning a conference of all the county 
superintendents at Raleigh, I did not think it wise to hold any 
district conferences in the eastern portion of the state this year. 

In my judgment, no money has ever been spent more wisely 
than that which made it possible for the county superintendents to 
come together in the smaller conferences and in the General 
Conferences at Raleigh. All of these conferences, except the 
two at Raleigh, produced a profound impression upon the com- 
munities in which they were held. The two conferences at Raleigh 
also did much to quicken educational thought throughout the state, 
because the newspapers at the capital and the special correspondents 
located there gave wide circulation to the important events of each 
conference. 

The work of the Greensboro Conference was told in the Athens 
report. I shall speak again, however, in this report, of some import- 
ant results of that conference. 

On May 2, just after the Athens Conference, our Charlotte 
Conference was held. An effort was made to repeat the work of the 
Greensboro Conference with one additional feature. We under- 
took to raise from the city of Charlotte $6,000, which, in turn, 
the General Education Board had agreed to duplicate, with the 
understanding that two-thirds of the amount should go to the rural 
schools of Mecklenburg County and one-third to the public schools 
of Henderson County situated in the mountain section of the state. 
Not quite all of this money was raised, but I am informed that all 
of it will be raised, and already several districts in Mecklenburg 
County have held elections on the local tax question, and in most 
of them the vote has been favorable. 

At the Hickory Conference, August 13 and 14, no effort was 
made to raise money for rural schools, because Hickory, though a 
town of considerable size and of some importance in the state as a 
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manufacturing centre, has not yet voted a local tax upon its own 
property. In addition to the ordinary work of the conference, every 
effort was made to strengthen public sentiment in Hickory. About 
one year previous to the conference, the town had voted upon the 
question of levying a local tax and the movement was defeated. 
Since the Hickory Conference it has voted again, and favorably, 
upon the question, and Hickory will soon have a good school 
system, though it is necessary for the people to provide new 
buildings as well as maintain the schools. I would not claim that 
our conference at Hickory was the sole cause of the favorable vote, 
but unquestionably it was of great assistance to the friends of the 
cause. 

At all the conferences the state superintendent had an oppor- 
tunity to work very effectively in behalf of consolidation of school 
districts. The number of school districts now in North Carolina is 
about two hundred less than the number was on July 1, 1901. 

II. 

Popular Campaign for Local Taxation. — In the month of June, 
the state superintendent, the governor and your district director 
planned an active campaign for local taxation, employing as our 
secretary and manager one of the best educational workers in the 
state. By correspondence and personal conferences with representa- 
tive people from different sections of the state, he and the state 
superintendent advertised appointments for various speakers who 
have been selected as suitable men to impress the doctrines of local 
taxation and universal education. Two hundred or more speeches 
were made. Most conspicuous among the campaigners from among 
the political and other leaders of the state were : Governor Aycock, 
ex-Senator and ex-Governor Thomas J. Jarvis, Congressman John 
H. Small, State Auditor B. F. Dixon, R. B. White, Esq., member 
of the state legislature ; J. W. Bailey, editor of the Biblical Recorder; 
ex-State Senator A. M. Scales, ex-Attorney-General R. D. Douglas,, 
the last two chairmen, respectively, of the Democratic and Republi- 
can executive committees of Guilford County. Each of these 
speakers was usually acompanied by an active teacher familiar with 
every phase of the educational question. 

The educators who took an active part in the campaign were 
headed by State Superintendent Joyner, ex-State Superintendent 
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Mebane, ex-State Superintendent Scarborough, presidents of the 
state colleges, the presidents or professors of nearly all of the 
leading denominational colleges, superintendents of the city public 
schools, county superintendents and others. These speeches were 
made chiefly in the months of June, July and August. 

Already last summer's campaign has borne fruit, as several 
districts have voted a special tax and many places are preparing to 
vote it. The most significant fact that I can state in regard to the 
North Carolina campaign is that the audiences attending the educa- 
tional meetings in June, July and August were larger than the 
audiences that attended the political speakings in the months of 
September and October preceding the November election. Several 
of the speakers were in both campaigns, and the governor, who is 
probably the most effective and popular political campaigner in the 
state, says that his audiences at his fifteen speeches in the educa- 
tional campaign were larger than the audiences he addressed at any 
fifteen political gatherings. To a person who knows North Caro- 
lina, this means a revolution in public thinking so far as education 
is concerned, for the political speakers had as large audiences as they 
have usually had except in a year when there was a Presidential 
election. 

The educational campaign was participated in by political 
leaders, educators, editors, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, business 
men and farmers. 

To some extent this campaign would have been carried on even 
if there had been no Southern Education Board, but I would not 
know how to estimate the value of the assistance the Board has 
rendered by paying the traveling expenses of most of the cam- 
paigners and defraying the expenses for literature and campaign 
organization. It should be said here that the traveling expenses 
of the governor and state superintendent were paid by themselves. 

I have felt all the time that, acting as the agent of the Southern 
Education Board, it was my business to find out where valuable 
educational work was going on and then to use the means it placed 
at my disposal to intensify and multiply the force of that work, 
rather than undertake to inaugurate new schemes or independent 
campaigns, or wage any warfare upon individuals or movements 
that did not meet my approval or the approval of those I was repre- 
senting. It was worth more to the cause of universal education to 
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strengthen those who were fighting for it than to fight those who 
were pulling the other way. Truth needs nothing but agitation in a 
fair, open field. 

In addition to the work of the speakers in the campaign, three 
or four hundred dollars was spent in preparing and disseminating 
educational literature through newspapers and special tables of 
local statistics bearing upon the subject of taxation for schools, 
consolidation of school districts and improvements of public school- 
houses. 

III. 

Women's Association for the Betterment of Public School- 
houses in North Carolina. — Just before the close of the past college 
year, I undertook to organize, through the students of the State 
Normal and Industrial College, a women's movement for the 
improvement of the public schoolhouses of the state. It is the 
women rather than the men who have made the churches in the town 
and in the country attractive and habitable. Men have had the 
exclusive management of courthouses and largely the exclusive 
management of schoolhouses, and upon both the marks of mascu- 
linity and neglect are plainly visible. 

This organization, called the "Women's Association for the 
Betterment of Public Schoolhouses in North Carolina," includes now 
not only students of the State Normal and Industrial College, but 
representative women, teachers and others, in various sections of 
the state. About twenty counties have good organizations, and 
literature has been sent to all the other counties. The purpose of 
this association is to organize small clubs or branch associations 
around each public school where there are three or more women 
who will volunteer their services to improve each year the school- 
house and grounds. There is no membership fee, except that the 
women have decided' that men may become associate members, if 
they desire to do so, by paying an annual fee of one dollar. 

We held a meeting of ten or fifteen women, including the 
officers of this association, last June at Morehead City, during the 
session of the North Carolina Teachers' Assembly. 

In addition to furnishing literature, I agreed to pay the expenses, 
to a limited extent, of ten workers in the field. So far the entire 
expense of the association has not reached $300. In the meantime, 
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it has secured the co-operation of the Youth's Companion, which 
assists in furnishing literature, and sends pictures as premiums to 
those schools that take steps towards beautifying their houses and 
grounds. The newspapers of the state have been exceedingly gen- 
erous towards this organization, as well as to the other movements 
in which I have participated as district director of the board. 

The association has decided to join the Federation of Women's 
Clubs in the state. The president of the Federation, Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, of Winston-Salem, is one of the most effective workers 
for school improvement. I am thoroughly satisfied that every dollar 
invested in aiding the 2,000 members of this Women's Association 
will sooner or later yield a most bountiful harvest of good to our 
cause. 

Guilford County. — I have thought that you would be especially 
interested to know the progress made in Guilford County, beginning 
with the conference held in Greensboro, the county seat, on April 3 
and 4, 1902. This was the first of our conferences after the Raleigh 
meeting for organization. It was the first meeting attended by the 
county superintendents in large numbers. It will be remembered 
that, by private subscriptions, $4,000 was raised at this conference 
to promote the cause of public education in the rural districts of 
Guilford County, and that the General Education Board duplicated 
this amount, making the total fund $8,000, which amount was after- 
wards increased a few hundred dollars by various subscriptions. 

The local board appointed at the conference to manage this 
fund immediately offered to aid any rural school district that would 
vote a special local school tax to supplement the present state and 
county fund. In the meantime, a steady campaign was begun to 
urge upon the people the importance of voting the tax independent 
of outside help. So far nine districts have voted this special tax, 
and have received, or will receive, aid from the Greensboro Con- 
ference fund. In no instance have we lost an election, though in one 
case our majority was only one vote and in another only four votes. 
We hope to carry every district in the county within two years from 
the date of the conference, but if we do not, the fund will all go to 
those districts that vote the tax. 

Our Committee has proposed to give $1,000 to the first of the 
fifteen rural townships in the county that votes a three-mill tax, or 
thirty cents on every hundred dollars' worth of property in the entire 
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township and ninety cents on each poll. This vote, wherever 
carried, will increase the annual school fund nearly 100 per cent, 
and will more than double the efficiency of the schools. At the 
same time, by actual count, four-sevenths of the taxpayers of the 
fifteen rural townships would pay less than ninety cents property tax 
of the special tax so voted, as four-sevenths of the taxpayers are 
assessed less than $300. 

My own work in the Guilford County campaign has been to get 
these facts into the minds of every citizen of the county. These 
same figures are approximately correct for any county in North 
Carolina. I have placed the facts and figures in every home in the 
fifteen rural townships of Guilford, through newspapers and printed 
tables, and we hope not to be defeated in a single election, in the 
county. 

These statements will, I think, explain to you why we are mov- 
ing a little more slowly in Guilford than might appear at first to be 
necessary. We began with single districts where sentiment was 
most favorable. Now we are soon to have an election for an 
entire township instead of a district, and some citizens have recently 
suggested that we try the entire county at once. This last sugges- 
tion will probably not be followed, and I only mention it to show 
progress in favorable sentiment and growing confidence among the 
friends of the same cause. 

So far our local board in Guilford County has made no hard 
and fast rule as to the amount of money to be appropriated to each 
district from the $8,000 fund, but usually in the districts that have 
voted the local tax we have given one dollar for every two raised 
by a private subscription to build and furnish schoolhouses. To 
illustrate, a district voted local tax and agreed to raise by private 
subscription $400 for a schoolhouse, and we gave them $200. 
Another district voted the tax and besides raised $800, to which 
we added $400, making a total building fund of $1,200. Of this 
$1,200 it will be seen, therefore, that the General Education Board 
contributes $200, or one-sixth, the private contributors at the Greens- 
boro Conference $200, or one-sixth, while the immediate locality 
furnishes two-thirds of the amount, besides voting the annual tax 
to double its school fund. I cannot conceive of a finer educational 
investment than this, where one philanthropic dollar is met by 
another philanthropic dollar and four local dollars, all from private 
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sources, and at the same time the whole community is encouraged 
to vote an annual tax that will permanently double the efficiency 
of its schools. 

If this proportion should be kept up through the county, the 
$4,000 given by the General Education Board will result in the 
raising of $20,000 in the county by private subscriptions, and a 
special tax for schools amounting annually to more than $10,000. 
Undoubtedly this tax would be voted some time in the future 
without aid from any outside source; and it is proper to say 
here that I had the promise of $1,500 from Greensboro people 
for stimulating purposes before the General Education Board agreed 
to duplicate all we would raise, not exceeding $4,000; but without 
the stimulus of its generous offer we could not have hoped for a 
large fund, and the voting of the special local tax in the rural dis- 
tricts of Guilford County would have been postponed to a con- 
siderably later date. 

In less than two years from the date of the Greensboro Con- 
ference, it is probable that Guilford County alone will have more 
special school-tax communities than all the state of North Carolina 
had ten years ago, including its towns and cities. 

Our able state superintendent of public instruction, Hon. J. Y. 
Joyner, has furnished me statistics recently secured from most 6i 
the counties, showing that in those counties there are now seventy- 
nine towns and cities and rural communities that have a special local 
school tax, that elections are pending in forty-five districts, and that 
in nearly one hundred other communities the question of a local 
school tax is being considered and agitated with probable elections 
soon. 

It is interesting to note that three counties aided by the Greens- 
boro Conferences and the General Education Board with a bonus of 
twenty thousand dollars, have been more active than any other 
three counties in the state during the past year, this aid to the rural 
districts being exactly in the line of the aid of the Peabody Fund 
to Greensboro, Charlotte and other towns and cities in North Caro- 
lina when they first voted a special local tax for schools. 

Guilford County now has nine local tax districts, besides Greens- 
boro and High Point, and about ten other districts are considered 
favorable for an election during the next six months. 

Mecklenburg County has three local tax districts, besides Char- 
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lotte, and has one election pending and three other districts con- 
sidered favorable. 

Henderson County, in the mountains of western North Carolina, 
has three local tax districts, elections pending in two districts, and 
four other districts considered favorable. 

As showing the tendency to consolidation, the number of 
school districts in Henderson County is three less than it was last 
June ; the number of districts in Guilford County is four less than it 
was last June, and the number of districts in Mecklenburg County 
is six less than it was last June. 

The North Carolina legislature at its last session enacted many 
beneficial changes in the school laws : 

First. — While it reduced many general appropriations and 
reduced the sum total of its appropriations below what they were 
two years ago, it increased every educational appropriation. 

Second. — It adopted every official recommendation of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, with one exception, and that 
suggestion, to provide for deputy state superintendents, will be made 
again and probably enacted into law two years from now. 

Third.— It increased the clerical force of the state superintendent 
of public instruction, and increased the; salary of that officer thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. So far as I recall, this is the second 
state salary increased by the legislature during the past twenty 
years. It is proper to state that, at Superintendent Joyner's request, 
the increase in salary will not become effective until his present term 
of office expires, two years from now. 

Fourth. — It established a $200,000 loan fund, to be used under 
the direction of the State Board of Education for the building and 
improving of public schoolhouses. Each loan must be returned in 
ten annual instalments, with 4 per cent interest paid annually. This 
arrangement provides a $200,000 loan for this year and a perpetual 
annual loan fund of $28,000. 

Fifth. — The appropriation of $5,000 for rural libraries was 
increased to $7,500, $2,500 of which is to go to the improvement of 
the nearly five hundred rural libraries established within the past 
two years, and the other $5,000 to be used as the first $5,000 was 
used, to establish new libraries. Under this plan the school dis- 
trict raises $10 by private subscription, the county fund pays $10 
and the state fund pays $10, so that this $7,500 appropriation means 
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$22,500 to be invested in reading for the children of rural dis- 
tricts in addition to the $15,000 recently so invested. 

Sixth. — The compensation of the county superintendents was 
increased fifty per cent, and provision was made for paying the 
expenses of county superintendents to attend a state meeting of the 
superintendents once a year. 

Seventh. — The plans of all new schoolhouses must be approved 
by the county boards of education and the state superintendent. 

Eighth. — The general law for local taxation was made as 
favorable as practicable, and forty or fifty special acts were passed 
allowing as many communities to vote upon the question of local 
taxation and the establishment of graded schools. Most of these, 
of course, were in the rural districts. 

So much for education in North Carolina. I do not pretend 
to claim that all these encouraging signs are the result of the work 
of the Southern Education Board. The board is simply a helper, 
and any board may be gratified to aid in work where there is so 
much activity and where the signs are pointing in the right direction. 

In addition to my work in North Carolina, I have, since our 
last meeting at Athens, in co-operation with the governor and the 
state school commissioner of Georgia, and the governor and the state 
superintendent of South Carolina, visited those states with a view to 
aiding in an organization similar to the one made at the Raleigh 
Conference more than a year ago. 

In Georgia I met Governor Terrill, State School Commissioner 
Merrit, Hon. Hoke Smith, Bishop Candler, Chancellor Hill, Presi- 
dent Branson and other leading educators, and found them ready to 
welcome the co-operation of the Southern Education Board in a 
local tax campaign as soon as the constitutional provision of Georgia 
relative to local taxes for schools should be amended so as to give 
a fair chance to the people to vote special taxes for schools. An 
amendment looking to this end has passed one branch of the legis- 
lature and will probably pass the other house in June and be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. At present, before a local tax 
can be levied in Georgia, it is necessary to have the endorsement of 
the grand juries, and, at the election, two-thirds of the registered 
voters. This is an ironclad protection against taxing property. 

On April 1 1 I met at Columbia, South Carolina, Governor Hay- 
ward, State Superintendent Martin, President D. B. Johnson, and 
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more than forty other educators representing every phase of educa- 
tional work in South Carolina. They adopted a plan of campaign 
and issued an address to the people of South Carolina similar to 
that issued at the Raleigh Conference a year ago last February to 
the people of North Carolina. South Carolina's law is very fav- 
orable to local taxation and her constitutional tax without local 
taxation is three mills, or thirty cents on every one hundred dollars' 
worth of property, as compared with North Carolina's legislative 
and constitutional tax of eighteen cents on every one hundred 
dollars' worth of property. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested at Columbia, and I believe 
that we may look forward to a vigorous campaign for public educa- 
tional improvements in that state. It already has two hundred 
local tax communities. 



